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Presented is a report to the Washington State 
Legislature ^n the quality of special education teacher training 
programs in Washington. School districts offering special, education 
services and 10 cplleges offering relevant teacher training were 
surveyed. Describ,ed are special education degree programs offered in 
Washington at the Associate, Baccalaureate, Master's, and Doctoral 
levels. Major fiiidings of the study include a belief by school 
districts that niore of the personnel selection process should take 
place at the pr^service level, the preference of school districts for 
special ^^ducata/on personnel with strong backgrounds in basic skills, 
and^'a common belief of districts that college faculty know little of 
district programs and problems. Provided are definitions of terms 
suchvas cooperating teacher. The following recommendations are 
summarized: j/l) that graduation requirements of special education 
teacher trailing programs include a greater variety of p-cAcilwux ' 
experiences,/ (2) that teacher training insti^j^it^iFS^e^ermine 
criteria for assessing student competence, (3) that regular 
communications between teacher training institutions and user 
districts be established, (4) that training needs of regular teachers, 
involved in mainstreaming be met, and (5) that 4*year institutions 
ensure that their graduates understand the role of the trained 
paraprofe^sional. Appended are the text of a state bill mandating 
public education for all handicapped children, the introduction to a 
document /giving guidelines for teacher training programs, and the 
text of fthe Senate resolution authorizing the survey. (DB) 
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SUMMARY 



The following remarks were taken from responses to the survey 
of directors of special education programs on the district 
level. They will serve to summarize both the findings of 
this study and the Sitatus of special 'education in Washington 



We are small one resource room, one teacher, 
one aide and me, a principal who understands only 
about 1/lOOth of what he should relating to the 
handicapped programs. We do get some direction 
through the internediate school district, and I'm 
sure they'd like to provide more. I am parti<cularly 
concerned about tie time we must replkce our present 
teacher. Will we be able to employ ohe with not only 
the instructional capabilities but the background 
necessary for the legal functioning of the handi- 
capped program? Hopefully our colleges and 
universities are doing that at this tilme. 



challenging and exciting. Change is cbnstant and 
the relevance of programs to students is increasing 
daily. I'm proud to be a part of ib. My best to 
you in your attempts to make things even better. 



today • 



Being in special education 




INTRODUCTION 

It is the intent of tHis report to addres55 the quality of . 
the special education programs offered by Washington public 
colleges and universities. The major focus is on the pro- 
grams designed to train those persons who hope to or will be 
come teachers of handicapped children whose problems can 
be seen as relatively mild ~ those children traditionally 
labeled as educable mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed 
behaviorally disordered, educationally handicapped and learn* 
ing disabled; and because baccalaureate graduates are the 
backbone of these local special education programs, this re- 
port speaks primarily to special education teacher training 
programs at the baccalaureate level. 

This study follows by three years two other major actions 

which directly affect special education — the enactment of 

House Bill 90, which ensures that "all handicapped children 

shall have the opportunity for an appropriate education 

1 

at public expense ... " and the adoption of new State Board 
of Education standards for the preparation and certification 



Chapter 66, Engrossed House Bill No. 90, "Educational Op- 
o portunities for Handicapped Children" (Appendix A) 



■ \ 

2 

of school professional personnel. It follows by one year 
■the report of the Washington State Education Commission which 
"recommended, among other things, that because of the basic 
school district obligation to provide educational programs 
and services appropriate to the unique i;ieeds and abilities 
of 6ach handicapped child, regular program reviews should be 
conducted by external review teams to ensure effectiveness 
and quality. it is apparent that the quality of local 
programs depends largely on the personnel employed by the 
district! therefore, for the purpose of this report, both 
the colleges and universities and the districts themselves 
were survey^ed to determine their perceptions of special 
education personnel trciining needs. 

Today's market^ in special education is generally a buyer 'r: 



market, due primarily to an under supply of openings on the 
local level. Th^ impact of House Bill 90, however, remains 
the same; and because <;f that fact many distric^ts have 
developed both written and oral examinations to determine 
objectively which job applicants can do the best job for 
their district. As a -^esult, many districts, particularly 



2 

"Guidelines and Standards for the Development and Approval 
of Programs of Preparation Leading to the Certification of 
School Professional Personnel", Superintendent of Public 
Tn.itruction, Adopted by the State Board of Education, July 
9, 1971. (Introduct. on appears as Appendix B) 

3 

"Directions m the Education of Handicapped Children: A 
Report to the Washington State Legislature by ±he State 
Special Education Coiomission " , Washington Stata Sbecial 
Education Commission, December 21, 1973. 



large ones, have devoted considerable time and ^effort to the 
examination of the skills and personal assets of potential 
special education personnel. 

One of the major findings of the survey is the strong attitude 
on the part of the districts that more of the special educa- 
tion personnel selection process should take place at the pre- 
service level. This, they believe, relates directly to the 
quality of college and university specii^l!^ducation programs, 
and can be accomplished in two ways: (1) by improving and 
increasing students' practical experiences; and (2) by 
improving the studeiit counseling and evaluation process. 

The second major finding is that districts prefer to hire 
specif education porsonnel with a strong background in 
basi/c skills. The .survey revealed a preference for the 
program philosophy .idopted by the Special Education Depart- 
ment at Central Wasliington State College. Their -training 
program assumes tha^: basic teaching problems are the same for 
all categories of students, and that all special education 

i 

instruction must be individual. ; 

0 

Thirdly, with a few notable exceptions, there is a widespread 
belief among the districts that most, college and university 
faculty know little of district programs and the day-to-day 
problems encountered by their graduates. This, too, relates 
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to program quality and could be overcome by establishing 
a regular communications process between the training 
.institution and the user districts. 

Finally, due to the impact of House Bill 90 and\he trend 
toward "mainstreaming" i * the study found .that efforts to / 
provide both in-service and pre-service training in special 
education to all regular education teachers need to be 
increased. 



Mainstreaming is the educational process whereby handicapped 
children spend as much time as possible in the mainstream 
of education — the regular classroom. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Council on Higher Education recommends that tlie ar-^duation requirements 
of special education teac};ier trad ning" programs be examined and that a greater 
variety of practical experiences and activities be incorporated into those 
requirements. More, better planned, earlier, and better documented experi- 
mental and field practiciun experiences would (1) provide prospective 
teachers with an opportunity to decide early in their college programs 
whether or not they^want to enter the teaching profession; and (2) increase 
the ability of special education personnel to assess the student's ability 
to relate to children and perform with competence and confidence both in 
the classroom .and in the field. 

The Council on Higher Education recommends that all state special education 
teacher training institutions take immediate steps to begin to develop 
and make known those criteria by which it can be determined — by college 
faculty, by field experience supervisors, and by the students themselves — 
whether the student has attained competence in those areas considered basic 
and essential to successful program completion. The approach adopted 
by either Central or Eastern Washington State College could provide a 
model for use in establishing competence-based criteria for each of 
the state college and university special education teacher training 
programs. - - - ~, 

The Council on Higher Education reconynends that a regular coiranuni cations 
process between the teacher training institutions and the user districts 
be firmly established, and that all levels of special education personnel ~ 
two- and four- year college faculty, and administrators, teachers and sup- 
portive personnel from the school districts — and both parents of, and 
handicapped students rhemsolves, be involved. Tlie establishment of a firm 
and regular communications process would provide essential and desirable 
opportunities to agree (and continue to agree) on the basic competencies 
needed in the field; to plan fpr better and less redundant student field 
expori.ences; to provide for faculty exchanges to stimulate change and 
improvement in special education programs; and to begin to resolve the 
problems of articulating two- and four-year special education teacher 
preparation programs. 

The Council on Higher Education recommends that new ways be developed to 
meet the in-service and pre-service training needs of "regular*' education 
teachers who are becoming involved in .mainst reaming. o 

T!:!iL £QJi^y_^^^j.ij:jMJ^ Education recommends that the four-year institutions 
pirjy a rolo in onsur Lnq that both regular and special education teacher 
trainoes understand the contribution the trained paraprofessional can make. 



- - 

SECTION I \ 

BACKGROUND ' \ 

\ 
\ 

V 

In the past ten or fifteen years, a number QX.X?P?iP5!?.?d^tions° 
and laws have been passed which increasingly emphasize the 
equality of all U. S. citizens, regardless of physical char- 

. acteristics. In 19 71 the Washington Legislature enacted 

■> 

legislation intended to ensure that -all handicapped children 
would have the opportunity to learn through an appropriate 
educational program provided at public expense • As a result, 
special educators on all levels are increasingly accepting 
responsibility for the develppment, implementation and im~ 
provoment of educational programs designed specifically for 
hand capped children, and those that will serve all children, 
both handicapped and nonhandicapped, through an educational 
process called "mainstreaming" . 

Special education faculty from the state's public four-year 
colleges and universities had been meeting on an informal 
basis for several years prior to the enactment of Engrossed 
House Bill 90; thereafter discussions began to focus on meeting 
the needs which would become apparent with its implementation 
(now Chapter 28A.13, Rovised Code of Washington, effective 
July, 1973). In the spring of 1973 this group formed the 
Association of Trainers of Special Education Personnel and, 
together with staff from the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has begun to develop the "Washington State Six 
Year Plan for the Preparation of Personnel in Special Education 

I 

7 

0 



Essentially, this plan speaks to the number of special educa- 
tion personnel that the colleges and universities will attempt 
to train through 1980. 

In July 1973, the^ Washington State ^pecial Education Commission 
was appointed by the Governor and the Superintendent of Public 
■Instruction. This commission, comprised of nine persons 
representing schools, groups and agencies concerned with and 
knowledgeable about the education of handicapped children, 
was to examine what was being done and what needed to be done 
in the area of special education in the common schools. The 
commission presented its report to the 1974 Legislature 
•recommending that, because of the l^asic school district 
obligation to provide educational services and programs 
appropriate to the unique needs and abilities 5f each handi- 
capped child, program reviews should be conducted regularly 
by external review teams to ensure ef fectiveness and quality^ \^ 
The quality of local programs depends largely on the per- 1 

V 

sonnel employed by the district. Therefore, in February 1974, 
the Legislature adopted a. resolution directing the Council on 
Higher Education to undertake a survey to "ascertain the 
quality" of college and university programs offered "for the 

o 

advancement of (the) program of education of the handicapped 

4 

(children) in this State ..." 

Senate Resolution 1974-178, by Senators Odegaard and Sandison 
(Appendix C) . 



study Scope and Methods 

Prior to undertaking the survey, the Council staff discussed 
the special education programs offered by each of the public 
four-year colleges and universities with the person(s) direptly 
responsibJe for those programs. Community "college programs 
were disci ssed with staff at the State Board for Community 
College Education.. In addition, the particular kinds of 
knowledge and skills, needed in special educators were dis- 
cussed with several school district special education direc- 
tors. V , 

The survey instrument was designed on the basis of these con- 
versacions and other research efforts, and administered to 
both thextrainers and employers of .special education person- 
nel. \ ' ' . ► 

\ ^ 
One hundred forty->two questionnaires were mailed to "the spe- 
cial education directors/coordinators of those districts or 
cooperatives offering special education services to handi- 
capped children in the 1973-74 school year. Responses were 
received from more than 50 pei;cent of these districts (82) . Ques- 
tionnaires Were also mailed to those colleges and universi- 
ties that offer teacher training in special education 



\ 



Central, Washington State College 
Eastern Washington State College 
University of. Washington 
Washington State University 



Western Washington State College — and to ^those com- 
munity colleges with associate degree or certificate pro- 
.grams- in early childhood education, v^-^-^^es indicated 
tha.t five community colleges offer t .dias especially de- 
signed €or persons who intend to work with handicapped child- 
ren in^ thi^ classroom: 

' Believue Community College 
Edmonds .Community College 

Seattle Community Colleges (Central and North) 
Spokane Falls Community College 



i 
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SECTION II 

'"^■rE'CIAirTWCSTTCrr-DrEGREE-TT^OGKAMti AT THE^VARTOUS LEVELS 
Associate 

The primary recommendations of the Washington State Special 
Education Commission speak to the need for expanding special 
education programs in the area of early childhood education 
of the haadicapped. The Commission indicated that substan- 
tial educational gains car be made through the educational 
involvement of handicapped children at the earliest possible 
age. Washington community colleges have long offered pro- 
grams in parent and early childhood education; several of 
them have dev;eloped or are developing programs designed to 
meet the particular in-service and pre-service training 
needs of assistants or aides in special education classes. 
Table 1 briefly describes the community college programs and 
their objectives. 

Baccalaufeate 

At the present time, Central Washington State College has the 
largest baccalaureate program in special education 
(about 150 graduates in 1973-74) , followed by Western (almost 
70 special education students earned the baccalaureate in 
1973-74). Eastern's program, three years old^, graduated 
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22 persons last year; and Washington State University, with 
a newly established program, presently limits enrollment 
and plans to keep the number of graduates to about 30 a year. 
Baccalaureate graduates form the backbone of the local spe- 
cial education programs. 

Table 2 is intended to provide a brief overview of the philos- 
ophy and training objectives of special education programs on 
the baccalaureate level. Table 3 lists the courses required 
of students who major in special education. Table 4 provides 
a different and additional perspective, indicating those areas 
district special education directors believe should be a re- 
quired part of thB special" education teacher's pre-service 
program and the special education department's own interpre- 
tation of -the emphasis of its program. These tables, to some 
degree, reveal the strengths and differences of each of these 
programs. Program strength can be reflected in things like 
1) a clear statement of training goals? 2) the courses re- 
quired/considered essential tb meeting these goals; and 3) the 
fact that faculty teach in one ~ or primarily one ~ area, 
and are more likely to communicate. 

Master 's 

Master's level programs in special education. are offered by 
Central Washington State College, Eastern Washington State 
College, the University of Washington, and Western Washington 
State College. Mofet require both a basic core of courses with 

y 
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an additional specified minimum number of credits to be 
earned in the field of specialization (e.g., mental retarda- 



tion, special education teacher — self contained classroom) . 
The program is then individually designed, based on the student's 
background and vocational goals. Master's level personnel, 
depending on the area of specialization, work to develop and 



assessment, instructional materials evaluation and develop- 
ment, behavior modification, measuring progress, consultation 
techniques, community relations, parent education and 
administration. 

In most cases, persons cannot be graduated from the Master of 
Education program unless successful teaching experience has 
be.en demonstrated. Central Washington State College does not 
admit students to its Master of Education, Special Education 
program unless they have one year's teaching experience in 
special education; and the University of Washington will 
admit only experienced teachers to its master's program especially 
designed to retrain and prepare them for mainstreaming (resource 
room* teacher for the mildly handicapped) . As in other areas, 

^Resource room: A classroom or other space maintained by a 
school district to provide specialized instruction exclu- 
sively to 26 or more handicapped pupils, no one of whom 
spends more than two hours per day in the resource room, 
and all of whom are enrolled in the regular school curric- 
ulum and receive regular instruction primarily from out- 
side the handicapped program. 



refine skills and competencies in the areas of educational 
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master's and doctoral level programs in special education 
are intended to complement, refine and expand the skills 
and competencies acquired at the baccalaureate level. In 
most cases, the master's is intended to be a pra^ctitioner * s 
degree. 



Doc toral 

The University of Washington offers the only doctoral pro- 
grams in' special education. Doctoral level programs consist 
of a common core of knowledge and competencies. The student 
earning a doctoral degree is expected to be: 



competent in the application of contemporary theories 
of learning and cognition; 

cognizant of the role of language in communication, 
cognition, and curriculum; 

knowledgeable about the evaluation and development of 
curriculum materials and instructional procedures ap- 
plicable to the instruction of handicapped individuals 
at all educational levels; ^ 

experienced in the evaluation, adaptation and imple- 
mentation of procedures and materials which will en- 
hance the education of handicapped individuals; 
familiar with the fundamentals of research design and 
the basic tools of investigation; 

and competent in recreation activities includinq mu- 
sic, dance, physical education, art, craft and crea- 
tive dramatics. 

In addition to the global body of knowledge expected of all 
doctoral students, specialization is encouraged in one or 
more of the following areas: administration , teacher educa - 
tion or research. Finally, as described in an October, 1974 



t 



University of Washington application for federal grant monies 
to be used for training Special education personnel: 

"The faculty of the area of special ecjucation feel 
strongly that the conference of a doctoral degree im- 
plies more than the possession of sp,ecific academic 
competencies. Each trainee then, must, before leav- 
ing the doctoral program, demonstrate that he has 
earned the respect of his peers, the faculty and the 
community at large, in addition, he must demonstrate 
that he can clearly articulate his knowledge, view- 
points and philosophy to his colleagues and to the 
community he expects to serve." 
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Section ill 
FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 



Pra^ctical Experience 

From the districts' viewpoint, one of the most serious 
deficiencies in college and university special education 
programs is that students generally lack practical experi- 
ence. The following remarks, only a fraction of those 
made by special education directors/coordinators at the 
district level that relate to practical experience, 
illustrate that the problem is fundalnental. 

i 
I 

! 

Teacher candidates need to be provided with ex-! " 
posure and interaction with all types of teaching 
situations. 



Students should be provided with numerous practicum 
experiences and, finally, an internship. 



The practicum experience appears to be a crucial 
part of the training experiences. 



More experiential practice; from an experience 
viewpoint, we have high school vocational students 
who work better with kids. 



The length of the practicum is very much reflected 
in the performance of first-year teachers. 



Training should include wide exposure to all 
agencies supportive of handicapped children. 



One of the weak areas of ,the various programs is an 
assured good practicum experience with children 
representing a variety of handicapping conditions. 



Praptical- experience, in their opinion, relates directly to 
the belief that certain- ba'sic skills- and .competencies must 
be- mastered before teachers can design programs "directed 
to the unique needs, abilities, and limitations of handi- 
capped children" (RCW 2'8A. 12. 010) . 

Washington colleges and universities presently require 
students to earn a minimum of 15-16 quarter credit hours 
(approximately ©ne quarter full-time) through directed 
student teaching* before the Bachelor of Arts in Education is 
awarded. While special education students may elect to take 
more student teaching, they usually do not do so (with the 
exception of students at Western Washington State College 
who usually take 2 quarters of student- teaching) . m 
addition, the minimum number of quarter hours that students 
are required to earn through practicum* experience ranges, 
for the various programs, from 2 to 6 hours; and for the 
bachelor's degree, internships* (which must be developed in 
cooperation with the local vdistricts) are not required at all. 

There is one notable exception: Students in the Child 
Development Associate Credential Program at Spokane Falls 
Community College participate in field experiences each quarter 
throughout their two-year program. Those who transferred to a 
four-year institution are enthusiastic about the program at 



''See definitions, p. 39 



SFCC because it has made their advanced college courses 
more meaningful. 

Because the importance of practical experience cannot be 
overemphasized, teacher training institutions should begin to 
take greater resporxsibility for ensuring that students fully 
understand its importance. Special education departments 
should provide students with a reasonable number and mix of 
both experimental and field practicum experience. (If the 
practicuir is heavily based on experimental units, the student 
will struggle with implementing .technique in actual teaching 
situations. If the practicum is primarily field oriented, 
the student may only learn and perpetuate "some" of the 
techniques currently used.) Particular attention .should 
be given to providing experience in renl rather than "plastic" 
learning environments. 

In addition to the practicum experiences provided by the teacher 
trainina institution, all special education students shoulr! be 
expected to demonstrate commitment . to the education of the 
handicapped. Greater efforts should be made to counsel and 
advise the student to gain experience in working with handicapped 
children through summer or weekend jobs, or through volunteer 
work; opportunities also could be made available through the 
State Work-Study Program. While the special education program 
at Washington State University is still in the developmental 
stages, it requires "successful experience observing and • 
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observing and teaching^ in a special education program of some 
type prior to acceptance" into the program; e.g., Camp Easter 
seal, community volunteer projects, public or private schools. 

Requiring students to associate with handicapped children at 
oan earlier stage in their academic careers and to experience 
firsthand what teaching is all about would result in a number 
of benefits. The incorporation of more and' earlier opportuni- 
ties to be actively involved with children would increase the 
breadth and depth of the special education faculty assessments 
of the student's ability to relate to children and to perform 
with competence and confidence both in the classroom and in 
the field, it would also go a long way toward alleviating 
the strong concern on the part of the districts that more of 
the personnel selection process should take place at the pre- 
service level. Having available a brief history of all the 
student's previous experiences also would dispel, to a large 
extent, doubt in the mind of the supervising and/or coopera- 
ting teacher who must judge whether or not a student should 
be permitted to continue in a" teacher preparation program. 



Adopting all of these measures could reduce the number of 
teacher education graduates while at the same time increase 
their chances for success and employability in the real world. 
The number of persons who complete teacher training programs 



but who do not enter teaching, or who soon leave teaching 
(14 percent annually) indicates the need for early decision 
making. Practicum experiences, both those provided by the 
■institution and those that the student seeks on his own, 
should be emphasized. More, better . xanned, earlier, and 
better documented practicums will, in the long run, benefit 
handicapped children, students, parents, the teaching staff, 
aftd the taxpayer. 

The Council on Highe r Education recommends that the gradua- 
tion requirements for special education teachers be examined 
by each teacher training institution. Investigation shows 
that a greater variety of practical experiences and activi- 
ties be incorporated into those requirements. More, better 
planned, earlier, and better documented experimental and 
field practicum experiences would (1) Vovide prospective 
n?oa^;^« ^i^'^K^^ opportunity to decide early in their college 
programs whether or not they want to enter the teejching pro- 
no^=i°"'\^!?'^ increase the .ability of special education 

personnel' to assess the student's ability bo relate to child- 
ren and perform with competence and confidence both in the 
classroom and in the field. 
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Advising and Evaluating 

While the process for advising, counseling and assessing the 
competence of special education students is well established 
on all campuses, it is generally rather informal. Essen- 
tially, special education faculty and students meet once (or 
, more) each quarter or semester over a two- or three-year 
period to discuss recent academic course work and field ex- 
per-iences and to plan strategies for the future. This .pro- 
cedure is designed to ensure that the student enjoys and 
successfully completes the program. If deficiencies occur, 
the student and faculty person work together to correct them; 
if efforts to do so fail, the special education staff will 
suggest that the student consider alternative career planning. 
Advisement is usually the responsibility of the faculty person 
best able to establish a rapport. Students are also to some 
degree evaluated subjectively with regard to attitude and 
behavior. 

The process of advising and evaluating off-campus field exper- 
iences, especially student teaching, depends to a large extent, 
on the cooperating teacher.* The teacher's primary responsi- 
bility, of course, is the children in the classroom and 
not to the student teacher. This, however, works to benefit 
everyone concerned. Generally, the cooperating teacher 



*See Definitions, p. 39 
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discusses with the student, on a daily basis, methods and 
techniques that the student is or should be using to ensure 
learning progress on the part of each handicappt2<: child. In 
those cases where both classroom teacher and a special super- 
visor* -are involved at the local level., these two persons 
meet regularly with the student teacher in an effort to en- 
sure a successful experience. Problems can be brought to the 
attention of the college field supervisor*, who visits the 
student teacher once a week. 

At the end of the student's directed teaching experience 
the cooperating teacher is asked to evaluate the student 
and to indicate, in narrative form, anything he or she 
believes to be important. The cooperating teacher also is 
asked to^ address the question of whether this person should 
continue in the program or be hired. Finally, in a face-to- 
face meeting, the student, the college field supervisor 
and the cooperating teacher discuss the evaluation. 

It is not too difficult to see the problems inherent in this 
kind of situation. First, the cooperating teacher is 
probably unfamiliar with the student He or she is asked to 
supervise. Then, the cooperating teacher generally has little 
or no assurance the student has worked up to and is ready 

*See Definitions, p. 39 
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(competent) for the student teaching experience. Finally, 
while the cooperating teacher generally is provided with a' 

"checklist" by which he is expected to judge the student's 
ability, the districts believe these forms, as presently 
developed, are inadequate. The forms do not, for example, 
reflect the compertencies or standards expected of graduates 
of a particular college or university program. 

In July 1971, the State Board of Education adopted new stand- 
ards for the preparation and certification of school profes- 
sional personnel which emphasize competencies and field ex- 
periences. At the present time, two institutions have taken 
steps to develop competence-based programs on the baccalaur- 
eate level. (The University of Washington cooperates with 
the Issaquah School District in developing the competence 
criteria used in training master's candidates, and Western 
Washington State College and the Lake Washington School Dis- 
trict are working together to develop competence-based certif- 
ication criteria for administrators of special education pro- 
grams on the post-master' s level.) 

The Eastern Washington Consortium for Special Education, which 
first began meeting in 1972, has taken the first formal step 
in this direction on the baccalaureate level, since that time, 
members ^f the consortium (membership is comprised or approx- 
imately 20 special educators from public schools, professional 
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organizations, parent groups, and Eastern -^Washington State 
College) have worked together ^o develop a competence-based 
program for special education teachers on the elementary 
level. This particular program intends that the teaching 
certificate be endorsed ("Preparatory", "Initial" and "Con- 
tinuing"), c indica^ting the level of competence attained. At 
this stage — a working draft is in use — the program se- 
quences and describes the teaching techniques that will ap- 
ply across the broad range of handicapping conditions. The 
primary objective is to teach needed skills while at the 
same time, ensure that both instructor and student under- 
stand the task to be accomplished, its limitations, and the 
conditions and criteria that must be met. 

The special education department at Central Washington State 
College did not develop its competency-based program through 
the efforts of a consortium; however, the districts appear 
to be most satisfied with the "quality" of Central's program 
The faculty at Central first established the. program ' s trairi- 
ing goals — the program assumes "that basic teaching prob - 
lems are the same for all categories of (handicapped child- 
ren) and that all /special Education instruction must be 
individual"; theri performance objectives were established 
for each course. One day each quarter the special education 
faculty at Central cancel classes and "retreat" to discuss 



the program's effectiveness, based on their own experiences 
and on input requested from cooperating and supervising 
teachers in the field, from graduates of the program, and 
from administrators responsible for th.ese graduates/teachers 
This approach has worked to keep Central's program viable. 
While-the special education program at Eastern is relatively 
new, it is also intended to prepare "generalists in given 
categoriesXof handicapping conditions and specialists in in- 
structional Strategies applicable across a broad spectrum 
of learning problems". 

If the special education departments in each of the teacher 
training institutions would proceed to determine the compet- 
encies they consider minimal and essential in the graduates 
and, therefore, products of their program; and if the de- 
sired competencies are applied to the courses they presently 
offer and require, the result would be better organized pro- 
grams and minimized course duplication or overlap. 

The Counc il on Higher Education recommends that all state 
special education teacher training institutions take immedi- 
ate steps to begin to develop and make known those criteria 
by which it can be determined ~ by college faculty, by 
field experience supervisors, and by the students themselves 
whether the student has attained competence in those areas 
considered basic and essential to successful program com- 
pletion. The approach adopted by either Central or Eastern 
Washington State College could provide a model for use in ^ 
establishing competence-based criteria for each of the state 
college and .university special education teacher traininq 
programs. ^ 
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Communication Between District and College 

Many districts are geographically inaccessible to a college 
or university and do not provide opportunities for special 
education student teachers or interns. Since this particular 
relationship often provides the only vehicle for regular • 
conununication between the college and the district, many 
district personnel are precluded from providing input 
regarding their personnel needs directly to the personnel 
trainers* Of all the districts or cooperatives responding 
to the survey (82) , more than one-half have no established 
tiis with a college or university special education depart- 
ment; ,and more than one-quarter of those districts or ' 
cooperatives presently providing training opportunities for 
student teachers and interns do not believe they have an 
established communications link with any of the four-year 
institutions. In several cases district special education 
directors were enthusiastic about the quantity and quality 
of communication between themselves .and the college and 
university faculty, but even they believe the link could 
be strengthened. Too friequently college faculty talk only 
to district administrators, some of whom lack training in 
special education and, in some cases, district programs 
may be disproportionately affected by the philosophy 
espoused by an articulate faculty member. 
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A regular exchange of ideas would benefit both college and 
district perconnel. with a few notable exceptions, there 
is widespread belief among the districts that most college 
and university faculty know little of district programs and 
the day-to-day problems encountered by their graduates. One 
mechanism presently employed and considered essential is the 
follow-up of first year graduates; but that alpne does'not 
seem to provide the regular person-to-person exchange deemed 
desirable by the districts. It was - frequently recoiranended, 
for example, that college and liniversity faculty spend some 
time "on assignment" teaching hkndicapped children in the 
local classrooms. Local jschooi districts also indicated 
they have outstanding personnel who want to be and could 
be included in college or university special education* 
training programs: . Faculty exchanges could be arranged at 
little or no additional cost to either the district or the 
college and could stimulate change and improvement in 
teacher education programs as much or more than any other 
single thing. Finally, it Is believed that some benefit 
would accrue if_special education teachers were asked to 
be researchers (with the help of college and university 
departments and their local administrators) . 

Adopting a consortium approach would provide an excellent 
vehicle for communication between the district and the 
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college; however, any regular conununications process that 
involved both college faculty and^^local special ; education - 



administrators, teachers,, stxidents, and parents could 
accomplish similar purposes. 



The Council on Higher Education recommends that a regular 
communications process between the teacher training institu- 
tions and the user districtis be firmly established, and that 
all levels of special education personnel — • iwo- and four- 
year college faculty, and administrators, teachers and sup- ' 
portive personnel from the school districts — and both 
parents of, and handicapped students theihselves, be involved. 
The establishment of a firm and regular communications pro- 
cess would provide essential and desirable opportunities to 
agree (and continue to agree) on the basic competencies 
needed in the field; to plan for better and less redundant 
student field experiences; to provide for faculty exchanges 
to stimulate change and improvement ih special education 
programs; and to begin to resolve the problems of articula- 
ting two- and four-year special education teadier- prepara- 



tion .programs. 
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Mainstreamincf 

It is much easier to see why special education got itself 
out of the mainstream of education than it is to begin to 
reintegrate the two programs. One reason was that excep- 
tional children were not being adequately served in regu- 
lar classes. Even today the majority of elementary school 
teachers do not have training in special education. However, 
oecause the majority of exceptional children are educated in 
cegular classrooms, the importance of ensuring that all 
2lementary teachers have course work in the area of exceptional 
children is becoming more of an issue. 

.'ervices for handicapped children over the past few years have 
changed drastically. Historically many youngsters that are"- 
now in regular school settings were isolated in institutions 
or sub-standard settings in school districts. Looking down 
ihe road, it is apparent that handicapped students increasingly 
v^ill be integrated with students in regular programs. 

Tie instructipnal policy advocated by the Washington State 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction is clearly 
oie of mainstreaming. The basic Philosophy of mainstreaming 
sjeaks to the integration of any handicapped child who can 
experience success into the regular classroom; and toward 
eisuring that the education provided will lead to the further 
iiitegratior. of that child into th'j conununity in which he lives. 



It should be stressed that only a minuscule percentage of 
exceptional children are so obviously handicapped that they 
can never be enrolled in any kind of normal school system. 
The relevance for this trend toward mainstreaming is the 
necessity that those who choose to enter the field of 
regular education will have to receive at least minimal 
preparation in the causes and characteristics of handi- ' 
capping conditions and program alternatives for the 
handicapped. 

At the present time, two of the state colleges require that 
students preparing to be "regular" education teachers take 
some coursework that relates especially to exceptional child- 
ren. Both .Central and Eastern require that regular teachers 
have some knowledge of the causes and characteristics of 
handicapped children. All of the colleges and universities 
open their special education courses to regular education 
students . 

The University of Washington recently submitted to the Office 
of Education (Handicapped) a proposal requesting funding to 
train pre-service students in. "procedures that will facili- 
tate the integration of mildly handicapped individuals v/ith 
non-handicapped individuals in regular classrooms." They 
argue that "these techniques, although geared primarily for 



improving the instructional procedures for the mildly handi- 
capped, will also improve the general instruction for all i 
students. This proposal calls for the initial implementation 
of the new courses and curriculum changes beginning .in fall 19 
and a full evaluation of the project to be completed by 
June 1978. (Five degree programs will be affected: 2 under- 
graduate and 3 graduate.) 

An examination of the kinds of in-service training most 
often provided in 1973-74 indicates a direct relationship 
between -he skills and competencies needed in the special 
education personnel presently employed and those who are 
now being trained. 

1. Practical experiences in working with children 
having certain learning and/or behavior 
disorders. 

2. , Instruction and seminars in specific special 

education prpblems, methods and curricula 
assessment and continuous measurement techniques, 
es'tablishing and meeting learning * objectives , 
individualizing instruction, reading instruc- 
tion, etc. 

3. Current trends, issues and developments in 
special education. 



One in-service training program particularly worthy of mention 



University of Washington, An application for federal 
assistance, "Specialized Preparation for Regular ^Jucation 
Personnel," October 1, 1974, pp. 16^ 18 and 21. 



is the program at Euckley. In response to a request made 
also of other public colleges and universities, the 
special education department at Central Washington State 
College recently initiated a program for both teacher aides 
and certified teachers who lack special education prepara- 
tion and who are employed at Rainier School. The first 
courses, ^offered on a pilot basis during spring quarter, ' 
1974, were so Successful that the program -vas expanded 
this quarter — about half the staff is enrolled — and 
Central has been asked to develop a formalized two-year 
program. The education staff at Buckley is particularly 
enthusiastic about the fact that the program can be offered 
on site in the late afternoon and evening. Because practi- 
cum experiences are automatically built in, they believe that 
for their personnel, the program offered at Buckley is both 
more aooropriate and of better quality than a special 
education program offered on campus. 

With regard to all special education programs, one of the 
primary in-service (as well as pre-service) training needs 
is to increase the teacher's ability to individualize instruc- 
tion. Associate Special Education Instructional Materials 
Centers (located at Central, Eastern and Western Washington 
State Colleges) house, maintain, catalog, and loan — on a 
mail-out or walk- in basis — instructional materials for use 
by all teachers of exceptional children within the service 
area. Services provided ejnphasize both pre- and in-service 
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training in instructional technology, and direct instruc- 
tion and in-class assistance with materials and methods. 

The services provided through the ASEIMCs are funded 
through the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Special Services Division (Title VI) . The 'responsi- 
bility for funding other in-service training programs falls 
to the district or, in the case of cr'edit courses, to the 
teachers themselves. At the present^ time, local special 
education personnel often spend a great deal of their own 
time in educating their colleagues in regular programs in 
order to bring about effective opportunities for handi- 
capped' students. 
< 

To further indicate the need by regular education teachers 
for some background in special education, beginning in 
March 1975 the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will be sending a training van around the state 
for the purpose of providing both in-service and pre-service 
self-paced special education courses to from 6000 to 8000 
teachers a year. 



The Council on Higher Education commends all efforts on 
the part of the local districts, the intermediate^ school • 
districts and the colleges and universities to determine 
and to meet special education in-service training and 



upgrading needs; however, new ways r;ust be devexoped through 
which-' both in-service and pre-service training needs can 
be met^ All regular education teacher trainees should be 
required to take a course which would, among othei things, 
introduce them to the causes and characteristics of handi- 

caoping conditions. Courses in ing-tructional methods and . 

) 

techniques which would enhance the teaching raoabilities 
of all teachers and would apply to all children- should be 
emphasized and required. There is a great need to demonstrate 
that all children have special needs that, to some degree, 
can be met by all teachers. And because ,the concept of 
paraprofessionals in, education is fairly new, teachers and 
adminis writers are often not prepared to accept the trained 
person or to use them effectively in the classroom. (The 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction presently 
allows 520 teacner aide hours per FTE teacher.) The 
four--year institutions could play an important role in 
Helping both regular and special education teacher trainees 
understand the contribution which the trained paraprof ession- 
al can make. 
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Th Council on Higher Education recommends that new ways be 
developed to meet the in-service and pre-service training 
reeds .of "regular" education teachers who are becoming in- 
^'olved in nainscreaming. 



The Council on Higher Educatj.on recommends that the four-year 
institutions play a role m ensurinq that both regular and 
special education teacher trainees understand the contribu- 
tion the trained paraprof essional can make. 
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College field supervisor; 

/^fac-.lty person whose assignment includes maintaining contact 
ivith both student teachers, and those district personnel who have 
agreed to work with the student teacher on a daily basis. 

C ooperating teacher; 

A classroom teacher who has agreed to work with a student 
t^^acher ~ usually for one quc .er, full time — to develop 
teaching skills in that student. 

I iternship ; 

A full-time field experience usually reserved for graduate 
/students, during which the student works under the supervision 
of special education personnel. 

P r acticum ; 

A field experience in a special setting; sometimes a "m.ini- 
iiternship" and sometimes in relation to particu] course work. 

S p e cial education supervisor ; 

Tae district or local director , coordinator or supervisor of 
special education or special services. 

Student teaching ; 

Usually a one-quarter full-time field experience during which 
the student works with a supervising teacher with the objective 
of becoming sufficiently skillful in the classroom so that 
1 3 or she can teach a class alone. 
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CHAPTBR 66 
(Engrossed House Bill No. 90] 
CDUCmOllAL OPPORTaNITTBS FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

AN ACT Relating to edocational opportunities for all handicapped 
children; anending section 28A. 13*010, chapter 223, Lavs of 
1969 ex. sess* as asended by section 2, chapter 2, Lavs of 
1969 ex* sess* and RCff 28A« 13*010; aaending section 
28A«13«020f chapter 223, Lavs of 1969 ex. sess* and RCV 
28A.13.020; anending section 28A.13.030f chapter 223, lavs of 
1969 ex. sess. and SCir 28A. 13.030; aaending section 
2dA.13.0(IOf chapter 223, Lavs of 1969 ex. sess. and RC« 
28A.13.0UC; anending section 28A. 13.050, chapter 223, Lavs- of 
1969 ex. sess. and RCV 28A.13.C50; aaending section 
28A.2a.1O0, chanter 223, Lavs of 1969 ex. sess. and RCV 
28A.2<l.100; adding nev sections to chapter 28A.13 RCV; adding 
a nev section ^to chapter 28A.ai RCW; providing penalties; and 
asking an effective date. 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE 0? THE STATE Of WASHINGTON: 

US! 5JS1I21L lection 1. It is the purpose of this 1971 

aaendatory act to ensure that all handicapped children as defined in 

section 2 of this 1971 aaendatory act shall hate the opportunity for 

an appropriate education at pnblic expense as guaranteed to thea by 

the Constitution of this state. ^ 

Sec. 2. Section 28A. 13.010, chapter 223, Lavs of 1969 ex. 

sess. as aaended by section 2, chapter 2, Lavs of 1969 ex. sess. and 

RCW 28A. 13.010 are each aaended to read as ^^Slikovs: 

There is established in the office of the superihtendent of 
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public instruction a division of special ( (edtt«ationai aid)) 
for handicapped children, to be )cnown as th^ division for 
handicapped children. 

Handicapped childrpn are those children in school or out of 
school who are ♦■eaporari ly or permanently retarded in nornal 
educational processes by leason of physical or aental handicap, or by 
reason o^ ((so^r^i i ) enotional malad justaent, or by reason of 
other handicap, and those children who have specific learning and 
lanquage disabilities esulting from perceptua 1- not or handicaps, 
including problems in visual and auditory perception and integration^ 
( {t PReViBSBy 9h«t) ) 

Slider inten^eri of public instruction shall rec[ilire each 
scho2l district in the state to insu re an appr opri ate gducational 
opportunity for all handicapped chitdren of coaaon school acjej. The 
stl£2li!Il2Il^£Ill 2f t^ublic instruct lon^ b^ ru^e and regulation^ shall 
est ablish for the £ur£ose of excess c ost f un ding^ as £rgvided ijj thi s 
1221 aJ!l§Jl^aiory act^ l)iII£ti2IIil def initions of the various t yp es of 
handica pping conditions^ and iiigibiiltv criteria for ^an4;capped 
pr oqraa s. For the 2ilIB2§!£2 2l Itil £h3l£lSIx ail appropriate education 
is define d as an education directed the unicufi IifSdSi ab iXi t i es# 
and liiyitations of the handicapped children. 

Ihi§ §i£tion shail not be const.rued as in an^ wav liai'ting the 
H2)i§I§ 2f l22§ll school lis.t^icl5 ^et forth in section 7 of this 2211 

4a£iidai2iy .act^ 

No child shall be reaoved £roa the jurisdiction of juvenile 
coart for training or fiducation under this chapter without the 
approval of the superior court of the county. 

Sec, 3. Section 28A. 13.020, chapter 223, Laws of 1969 ex. 
sess. and RCW 28A, 13.020 are each amended to read as follows: 

The superintendent of public instruction shall appoint an 
administrative officer of (<stset))) the division. The a lainistrative ^ 
officer, ufl^^ Iht 5iE£2f:i2Il 2f superintendent of fiubiic 

instxastion^ shall coordinate and supervise the prograai of special 
((aid)) edu cat ion for all handicapped children in the school 
districts ^f the state. He shall cooperate with ((Cdttnty and)) 
interaediate school district superintendents and 122^1 school 
district superintendents ((of scHodls) ) and with all other interested 
school officials in ((fhe eondttct of th'? ptograa) ) ensuring that all 
5£h22l iis^licts ^2Xi^£ i!l ii^PI22IiHS educat^ong 1 o££or^unity for 
all han dicapped children and shall cooperate with 'the state 
((dtteetor of heaith) > secretary of socia^ and health lervices and 
with county and regional ((hea%<ih)) officers <5n cases where meoical 
exaaination or 2lJlfE attention ^s needed. 

Sec. a. Section 28A. 13.030, chapter 223, Laws of 1969 ex. 
s<*ss. and RCW 28A. '3. 030 ate tach aiended to read as follows: 
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( (Scheei district of f ieieis anti teaehera) ) The board of 
dllS£l2£S of each school district^ for ^h€ Dur^ose of c ogpliance with 
illS EtSlisions of this ^972 amendatory act^ shall cooperate with the 
superintendent of public instruction and with the adainistrative 
officer ((7)) and shall E£ovlde an a££roBriate educational opportu ni ty 
JLa3 give ( (sacJ^J SlJlSE SB£roBriate aid and special attention to 
handicapped children ((as their) ) in requj,ar o£ s^gciji ssiooj 
facilities I (wiii fer«i<;) ) wittiiji the iisirict or- sha^i c ont y ayt fgf 
SUSb 5£tli£!3s with otiei aflSnsies as E£ovided in sestisn 6 of t^) .8 
1521 Sfigndatsrv act or sh^l participate in an inter district 
aUinaSJiSnl in accordance with KCW 28 A.59 .07S and 28 A.58.2q O apcl/pr 
28A>58, 2a5 ^i^d 28 A.50 .2S0, ' 

In carrying out their responsibilities under this chapter, 
school districts ((lay)) severe.lly or jointly ((^)) with the approyq^t. 
fi£ ii£ sjiHorintendent of pufelic.inst^ruction are authorized t^ 

Purchase and own j^peciai aid equipiien* and aateriaisy 
nith *tit approval ©f the »dtinia*ra*ive ©ffieerr and may pay far the 
sate eat of their general; fund badgetsr 

-(2^ BBpiey speciai teachers far -peciai aidr with the approval 
of the adtinistrettve ©ffieerr and tay pay their saiaries' an4 
roapensatien eat ©f th^ir general fund btidgctST 

i^Y)) establish^ ((and)) operate^ support aMZ2£ cgatg^ct for 
residential schools and^or hoses agg^ove^ bjr the dep$rta<nt og gociai 
ail3 ifialli services for aid and special attention to handicapped 
children ((7 with the apprevai of the adainistrati ve officery and aay 
pay for the operation o6 sach residential schools oat of their 
general fand badge.ts)). 

iii^y eontrib«*'e faads for parchasing , sites and constractingj 
^gaipping and ftsrnishtng baiidings in another school district for th« 
parpose of giving special educational aid to handicapped ehildreny 
vith the approval ef the sdninistrative officer/ and «ay pay for th« 
saae oat of their building fund badgetsr 

3chool districts tay take agreetents with othor sehool 
districts for aid and special attention to handicapped children of 
their districts, in the schools and special services of such ©ther 
districts^ vith the approval of the adtinistrative officer? and fay 
pay for the sate oat of their general fund badgets? and such paynents 
■ ay inclade the ct9st of board and roos for such handicapped children 
while housed in sach other districtsr Snch expenditares tay be 
partially or wholly reitbarsed frot funds appropriated for that 
parpose wnder rules and regulations established by the superintendent 
of public instruction)). The cost of board and root ifl gagjUjtigg 
a££I2I5d lis 3SEa£l5!SBl 2l social and hee^lth se£vi£fis s^^^H bg 
£I2li3sa bl the deijartjBeijt of sogiaj. ar^d heatlth serv ices £o£ ^hos^ 
handicapped SlJil^Bls eli^iblg for s^Sck Siii unde r pro:TCdf s of th^ 
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lS£§l£i22!lli The cost of angroved ^oard a^jd room shall be provided 
far iioSS ll^n:^ LCftE£2i Slli^fHis not sli^iblf under 212111^215 of the 
^SBillB^al of 29 2idl/2Ud kSaiiJl 5e£vices but Iteraed in need of the 
§a«e hi itL§ sujv^rinl§Ii£ int of fiublic irstruc^ioni PfL'ZIDfD^ Thf t no 
school district shaii bf lAnanciaili res£on2ii!lf tor snpcial aid 
H£23XSfls for students who are attending residential schools operated 
bX ihe d^£artaent of social and health services^ ££2112^2 ZiiBIli^Sx 
It^l ' lh± ££0 visions this 1971 asendatorx act shsir not prccludg 
1115 £liensig0 bv the su£Grin tendent of £ublic instruction of s^rcial 
§^ii£*lioa O££ortunitios to handicaeged children in res idgn^Aal 
scjiocls 0£erated bv the dgpartaent of social and health g^rvicgSj. 

sec. 5. Section 28A.13.CftO, chapter 223, laws of 1969 ex. 
sess. and RCW ?8A. I3.C«C are each aaendisd to read as follows: 

An? child who is not able to attend school and who is eligible 
for special eijcess cost aid ((nn^*r)) prograis authorized'' under this 
chapter ( (afty) ) shall be given such aid at {(his)) hoae or at such 
other place as de^ierained by the" ( (ft4aiRis«?«*tve ef *ic*r) ) board of 
ii£SSloi§ of t]ie school district In which 3uc]i child resides. Any 
school district within which such a_child residei? shall thereupon be 
granted regular apportionaent ( (s) ) of states and county school funds 
ani^ in addition^ iilocations f£0« state excess funds aade available 
ton §^ch special services for sTich ( (^«ys) ) per iod of ♦Ue as such 
§£££iil aid ££92150 is g .ven^. PPOVIDE^ That should such dhild or anv 
2iil2I handicapped child ittgnU and participate in ^ spec ia l aid 
Biogr^t 0£9rat£d b^ a*.other school district iji accordance -with the 
£I2lisioas of RCW 2SA^^.8.230^ 2SA^58i2a0j, ana/of 28A . 58;; gttS, such 
£5SUlla£ afifioiiioiiBent ihaH be ar^iited to ^he ^ece^ving school 
3i5lEi2iA and ^gh receiving sciiogl district gha jl be "rciaburseg b^ 
Its district Xl vfeiSli Sach stijdent resides in accord^fice wit|i' rules 
lUi IS23liili2ns 2£22Ui2ated bv the supeyi ^nt erdegt of fiublic 
lll5lM2li2n l2S. lis §Ilii£e.4££3^oved excess cost ]iot reijjbujse^ f^2§ 
^asfa Cg^jjlar iH£2Hi2n2£nt . 

SSJf S^ClIONi Sec. 6. There is added to chapter 28A.13 PCW a 
nev section to read as follows: 

•For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of sections 2 
through 5 of this 1971 aaenddtotf act, the board of directors of 
every school district shall be authorized to contract with agencies 
approved by the state board of education for operating handicapped 
prograas. Approval standards for such agencies shall co»Tfora 
substantially with those proaulgited for approval of special 
education aid prograas in the coaoon schools. 

Sec. 7, Sectdon 28A. 13.C50, ohapter Z23, Laws of 1969 ex. 
sess. and HCW 28A, 13.050 .re each aaended to read as follows: 

Speci.-^l educitiona! and ttaining prograas provided by the 
state and the scmooI districts thereof for haniicajcned childr*»n 
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((t«ip6?a?iiy Of pesiafiefitiy regarded ±n fi6r«ai edacatienai freeess^s 
hf v€asefi ef fhysieai er itfita^ han^ieapr ev veasen ef seeisi 
•■ati6fiai /■aiad^ttstiefitr by ?«as6fi e^.^he* fcan^ieap)) lar be 

extended include children of preschool age* School districts 
which er^tend such special prograis ( (ras pvevided in this 9«eti«fir) ) 
i2 chil dren of Breschool> shall be entitled to tt« yy^ff t^F 

apportidnient^- f row state and county school funds, as providtd by 
lav, aiid ^n additio n to allocations froi state gfyess cost funds lade 
available for such special services ((?)) ' for tfeog^? handicapped 
children ((three ei* lere years ef a^e) ) who are given such special 
services. 

NEW SECTION. Sec. 8. Where a handicapped child as defined in 
section 2 of this 1971 aiendatory act has been denied the opportunity 
of/ an educational prograi by a local school district superintendent 
under the provisons of RCw 28A. 27.010, or for any other reason there 

/Shall be an affiriative showing by the school district superintendent 
in a writing directed to the parents or guardian of such isi child 
within ten days of such decision that • 
(1) Ho agency or other school district with whoi the district 
■ay contract under section U of this 1971 aiendatory act can 
accomodate such child, and ^ ^ , 

(2) Such child will not benefit froi an alternative 
educational opportunity as permitted under section 5 of this 1971 
aiendatory act. 

There shall be a right of appeal by the parent or guardian of such 
child to the superintendent, of public instruction pursuant to 
procedures established by hii and in accordance with section 9 of 
this 1971 asendatory act. 

ilS 2I£lI2Mi sec. 9. There is added to chapter 28A*13 BCw a 
new section to read as follows; 

The superintendent of public instruction shall have the duty 
and authority, through the division of special education, to: 

(1) Assist school districts in the formation of total school 
prograss to leet the needs of handicapped children. 

(2) Develop interdistrict cooperation prograns for handicapped 
children as authorized in RCW 28A.58.2a5. 

(3) Provide, upon request, to parents or guardians of 
handicapped ^^xldren, information as to the handicapped prograss 
offered within the state. 

(4) Assist, upon request, the parent or guardian of any 
handicapped child ir the placement of any handicapped .child vho is 
eligible for but not receiving special educational aid for 
handicapped children. 

(5) Approve school district and agency prograis as being 
eligible for special excess cost financial aid to handicapped 
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children. 

(6) Adjudgq, upon appeal by a parent or guardian of a 
handicapped chill who is not receiving an educational proor^ia, 
whether the decision of a local school district superintendent unier 
section 8 of tnis 1971 aiendatory act to exclude such, handicapped 
chili was justified by the available facts and consistent with the 
provisions of this 1971 aaendatory act.' If the superintendent of 
public instruction shall decide otherwise he shall apply sanctions as 
provided in section 12 of this 1971 anendatory act until such time as 
the school district assuros compliance with the provisions of *his 
1971 aaendatory act. 

<7) Proaulgate such rules and regulations as are necessary to 
iiipleient the several provisions of 'this 1971 aiendatory act and to 
ensure educational opportunities within the cooBion school systen for 
all handicapped children who are not institutionalized. 

Sec. 10. Section 28A.2a. 100, chapter 223, Laws of 1969 ex. 
sess. and RCir 29A.2a.l00 are each anended to read as follows: 

Individual trarsportatior or other arranoeoents may be 
authorized when these sees best in th- judgient of the cosnission. 
Ho district shall be required to transport any pupil living within 
two Biles of the school which such pupil attends^ PROVIDED^ T^at aJJ, 
MaMSLajeEei children as defined Iji sect iga 2 of this 19ri amendatory 
asl wji2 r amiiulatfiEx afid^r who are no* ca^abie of l^ratectina 

illSil 2}Ul iteif are while t^aveiing and/or troa il^s schooi 'or agency 
wJlfiSe S£eciai educational aid services are provided shall be DrovTa^d 
aklh ImsEortation at school district or districts ej^ense. -Except 
as otherwise Hrovided in this sec^ion^ the coaiission nay require 
pupils residing within two miles of an established route to travel to 
the route at 'their own exper.se. 

SIM SECTTOIL. Sec; 11. There is added to chapter 28A.ai RCW a 
new section to read as follows: 

The superintendent of public instruction shall subnit to each 
regular session of the legislature a prograiied budget request tor 
handicapped programs. Prograis operated by local school districts 
shall be funded on an excess cost basis froa appropriations provided 
by the legislature for handicapped prograas aftd shall take account of 
state funds accruing through RCW 28A.ai.130, 28A.ai.iaO, and other 
state and local funds, excluding special excess levies. 

Ill llCTTOlLi Sec. 12. The superintendent .of public 
instruction is herpby authorized and directed to establish 
appropriate sanctions to be applied to any school district of the 
state failing to comply with the provision*? of this 1971 aaendatory 
act to be appli?d beginning upon the effective date thereof, which 
sanctions shall include withholding of any portion of state aid to 
such district until such tiie as conpliance is assured. 
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sec . 



13. 



If any provision of this 1971 



atendatory act ^ or its application to any person or clrcuBstance is 
held invalid, the reaaiiider of the act, or the application of the 
provision to other persons or circa»stances is not affected. 

SECTION^. Sec, 14. This 1971 aaendatory act will take 
effect July 1, 1973. 

Passed the House April 1, 1971. 

Passed tha Senate Bay 8, 1971. 

Approved by the Governor Way 10, 1971. 

Piled in office of Secretary of State Hay 11, 1971. 
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The basic purpose of State Board of Education guidelines and standards for prepara- 
tion leading to certification has always been to ensure. the competence of common 
school professional personnel. 

Prior to 1949 certification programs were based on a specified number of courses 
prescribed by the state. Regulations endorsed by the State Board of Education in 
19^9 established a program approval approach v-hich placfed responsibility upon the 
colleges and universities for the substance of preparation programs. School dis- 
tricts were involved in the student teaching experience and shared with the teacher 
and the institution of higher learning the planning of fifth-year programs. Revision 
of the standards in I96I strengthened the academic preparation of teachers, necessi- 
tated greater cooperation between colleges and school organizations, and fostered, 
more flexibility in program planning. 

Study of the current scene and appraisal of trends sugges^t-that Washington can 
marshal its resources and knowledge to stimulate preparation which is more appro- 
priate to the services which professional personnel should provide to today's 
children and youth, and that preparation programs shoul d j-ef 1 ect and encourage 
an open-system concept. The open-system allows input from a variety of sources, 
does not lock all persons into the same mold, and encourages difference, variety, 
and change. The state is concerned that preparation experiences be relevant to 
competence on-the-job, the actual world'of the elementary and secondary school * 
student and to the changing needs of society. 

For Washington State the 1971 guidelines for program approval and certification 
are a natural, evolutionary step. These guidelines provide a framework within 
which trends and changes in society and education which should influence prepara- 
tion can be more readily incorporated into preparation programs. The 1971 guide- 
lines encourage broad participation, honor the open-system concept, and decentralize 
responsibility and accountability for preparation and the outcomes of preparation. 

To further these objectives, the guidelines and standards provide for colleges/ 
universities, professional associations and school orn^nizations to form consortia 
to plan and carry on preparation programs. Each of the three agencies in a consor- 
tium is to have an equal voice in overall planning, policy formation, assignment of 
responsibilities, evaluation of programs, and the hearing of appeals. 

The guidelines and standards establish a framework whereby the objectives of 
preparation are determined; competencies in subject matter specialities, pedagogy, 
and personal characteribcics are delineated; and entry ^nd exit-level competencies 
for each stage of preparation are specified. It is essential that preparation 
programs include and address competencies in subject matter knowledge as well as 
in the art and science of teaching, and in such human dimensions as interpersonal 
communication. The professional must be competent in each of these areas. He is 
basically a decision-maker and decisions for improving learning must be based upon 
the data generated from the interplay among these several areas of competence. 



Several assumptions underlie these 1971 guidelines: (I) the main purpose of the 
school ,s to help each child achieve self-direction and self-reliance in a dymanic 
I'lLtu'llT^ '-""^fr' "'^"''^ " "^V ^hey work and live, 

fntfl^hLf^ J i^*"'-" f"'^ climate for the school; (3) adults moving 

Lilt ttZl^ ^h-fn "T" T'^u'? ^'^P^'-'^'^" preparation in a manner consistent 
with the way ch.ldren ought to be helped to learn In school; (h) learning and 
growth ,s a continuing and dynamic process; (5) all learners become what they 
nndlrnn. V?2>*'f' ^^-^ actions' tney take, and the consequences they 

undergo, and (6) learning and growth best occur under circumstances where persons 

the wiirto^bec^e'°''^'^ ^"'^ ^'^^ ^° themselves and to become whomever they have 

SevHooI;t'^'•'T''^'' gV''^^''"" standards proceed naturally from 
thT}o?:::ln^'prln%tresr'""''°" '''' twenty-flve years and ^hasize 

a. preparation should be related to performance and performance related 
to the objectives of the professional and his clients; 

st^yfe-'"^^'°" ^^""''^ Individualized and give recognition to personal 

c. preparation programs should be planned and dfeveleped in a participatory 
manner by those affected; and i^-ipacory 

d. preparation Is a career-long, continuing process. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 'J 
1974 - 178 ") 



By Senators Odegaard and Sand i son 



WHEREAS, The Legislature of this State passed Laws of 3.971 1st ■'.••• •.>. 

ex. sess., chapter 66, to "ensure that all handicapped children ...shall ;■• ^. 

have the opportunity for an appropriate education at public expense as i-' '* 

guaranteed to them by the Constitution of this state"; and (Ai^ 

• ' WHEREAS, Section 14 of said act made such act and Us attendant- V '■.)' 

(... ;; responsibilities effective July 1, 1973; and U^pA 

• ' liK^v; 

... . I:'-' .i' 

WHEREAS, Educators and medical and physiological experts agree ^-'A 

that the education of the handicapped within the classroom, with its- ^ -'^ 
variety of problems incidental to the Individual participant, requires 

special training other than that received in the education of the usual s 
certificated employee; 



m 



K. \\ \ NOW, THEREFORE. BE IT RESOLVED, By t^e Senate of the State of 

; Washington, That the Council on Higher Education be, and is hereby reques. 

■ ed to, survey the public institutions of higher education within this l..;J- 

L State to ascertain the quality of programs being offered both at under- 

t . ^ graduate and graduate levels for the advancement of this program of k"') 

;/ • education or the handicapped within this State; and !|:'-"t 

■-■ • „ ^ • Ju^- 

v,..; i 9£ IT-FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Council on Higher Education be !:;' \ 

• :; and- is hereby requested to prepare and present its report thereon to the •". " *; 

;\ ■ ■ Governor and leaders of the Legislature prior to the convening of the J 

. next regular session of the Legislature in January, 1975; and 



f 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be ,. - 

transmitted upon the passage thereof by the Secretary of the Senate to 
the Council on Higher Education. 

I, Sid Snyder, Secretary of the Senate, l\f^-4 

do hereby certify this is a true and fX':/. 

correct copy of Senate Resolution No. . ifiil-^ 

1974-173, adopted by the Senate ' if>^vv 

February 11, 1974. • U.^-.'^i 

t 



SIO^fiYOCtT' I 
ERIc Secretary of the Senate , Ij-^ i 
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